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fortified in the same manner. During this| manding eminence just on the skirts of the 

— day I passed over a very flat country. The city. As I hurried along the Rue de la Ro- 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. cultivation was general, but the scenery was quette, I peal great numbers of stone-cut- 

loll a ad uninteresting ; there was nothing to relieve ters’ shops, where were urns, croziers, statues 

ona cane acta ere. * |the monotony of the landscape, save here and|and monumental marbles, that indicated the 
yments received by = 

there a coitage of French or Dutch con-|nearness of the sacred garden. As I came 
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no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, mills, or a village of miserable hovels over-|simple urns were here and there seen peeping 

PHILADELPHIA. topped by the vast turrets of an expensive|up from the green shrubbery, variegated by 

church. The towers were all walled and|the lilac, and by trees sprinkled over with 

trenched, and many a guard stood at every|white and crimson blossoms. At the gate I 

avenue, reminding the traveller of the days of| was accosted by a grour of little French and 
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EUROPEAN SKETCHES, 


(Continued from p. 300.) 


In a few weeks from the date of the last 
extracts, our traveller, leaving Scotland, goes 
to London, and after a short stay there, pro- 
ceeds to the ccntinent. Odr next citation 
includes his landing at Calais, his journey 
thence to- Paris, and some of his notes and 
observations relative to and objects near that 
gay capital. 

“Left the white cliffs of England, for 
France. In Calais I was ushered to the cus- 
tom house, reported my name, left my bag- 
gage, and then went to the hotel. 

“ Calais is an old town, surrounded by ram- 
parts. Its streets are very irregular. It has 
no building worth mentioning, if I except a 
tolerably decent town house, and a Catholic 
church fitted up with all those objects which 
are calculated to deceive the ignorant. The 
houses are generally two stories high, built of 
brick, and many of them stuccoed over, paint- 
ed white and yellow. 

« At ten the rumbling diligence was ready, 
and I found myself moving from Calais, at the 
pace of six or seven miles an hour, in compa- 
ny with two persons who were puffing their 


the suspicious Louis XI. 


May 9. “Arrived at Lille, a large and 
handsome town containing about sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. ‘The houses in this city 
look more like paintings than reality. This 
arises from the circumstance, that their smooth 
stucco is painted in a very light manner, their 
blinds and doors rather fancifully ; this added 
to the novelties seen in the dress of children 
and the lower classes of society, particularly 
the females, and the number of soldiers, mus- 
tachoed and uniformed men, gives it exceed- 
ingly the air of a fine panorama. Slept at 
Lille, and decided, as a Jong quarantine would 
be necessary if I went into Germany, to pro- 


Swiss children holding chaplets of roses and 
of artificial flowers, with ‘ Please buy my 
sweet flowers? ‘ You will take a chaplet for 
your dear friend ?” ‘ See, sir, how fresh ! &c. 
I entered. A beautiful gravel walk extended 
before me. On each side of this, thickly 
sheltered by the mourning fir, the cypress 
and willow,decked with chaplets, with a few 
simple flowers growing at the base, were 
shafts and colufans, on witch were inscribed 
the names of the departed, and a few lines 
commemorating their history and virtues. You 
passed along by the sides of these, to others 
behind them, by gently removing the over- 
arching boughs. At the end of this broad 


ceed to Paris, as the cholera was rapidly di-|®¥eoue, two other wide walks conducted you 


minishing. 

Paris, May 13. “ I am pleasantly situated 
in a family where some of the young ladies 
speak English. During the month that I re- 
main with them, I hope to make some profi- 
ciency in the language ; at least so as to be 
able to travel without imposition and incon- 
venience. I find great magnificence in the 
public buildings and gardens, and splendid 
displays of paintings and sculpture. Of reli- 


wretched tobacco at about the same rate.|gion there is nothing but a splendid shadow. 


Soon fell asleep and woke not till we stopped|On the Sabbath there is nothing of it; it is| 


to change horses. I got out. It was a calm 
moon-light night. ‘Ihe heavens serenely 
blue. A fleecy cloud or two were near, but 
did not obscure the orb of night. The street 
in which we were was broad, having on each 
side houses of yellow stucco, with large win- 
dows with blinds. Softened as they were by 
the moonlight, the scene had to me all the 
charm which substantial realities can possess. 
We soon started; and in a few moments 
rolled under a long dark arch and out upon 
the creaking drawbridge. The solitary guard 
eyed us as we passed, and moved on his de- 
liberate march. Again we left another ram- 
part, trench and drawbridge behind, and soon 
the silver light had melted from one or two 
high turrets and spires, and we rumbled along 


converted to their gayest holiday. Of vice 
and dissoluteness in other respects, there is a 
fearful amount. The prints that are exposed 
in the most public manner—the statues and 
paintings, breathe the most licentious spirit. 
But such a state of society carries its own an- 
tidote with it, to the well ordered mind ; for 
if one has a Christian heart, he will soften 
with pity ; he will retire for prayer, and an- 
gelic spirits will then guard his steps. 

“T have visited this day the celebrated 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, and though the 
day was unfavourable, and my time limited, I 
will give a brief account of it. The day was 
unsettled. I should not have selected it, but 
the celebrated Cuvier, so long an ornament to 
the literary world, having departed this life 


over a level and most uninteresting country. |on Sunday last, was to be interred in the after- 


At four we stopped at Dunkirk. 


his place}noon. Pere la Chaise, though connected with 


much resembled the last, save that the houses/ the city, is about three miles from*the Hotel 
were higher and more irregular. This was/de Ville. It occupies a beautiful and com- 


off to the right and left, running along the 
base of the hill, around which they wound. 
| From these walks, paths wound in various 
nag up the hill side, each spot of which 
| Was occupied with some attractive and tasty 
|marble, or by some touching and affectionate 
\sentiment. Here I stopped to see the honey- 
jsuckle, and rose, and violet, striving with 
\chaplets of roses, and the graceful, clustering 
vine, to throw a charm over the snowy but 
jcold marble, as if to hide or soften the deso- 
lateness of the grave. Here I stopped to turn 
|back my admiring eye upon the splendours of 
| the city, which in despite of cloud and shade, 
|failed not to fill me with stirring sensations. 
| There are certain spots that every stranger of 
| course visits ; spots connected with the poli- 
| tics, and literature, and feeling of the country, 
jsuch as the graves of Abelard and Eloise, 
Fontaine, &c. 


“ As the procession of Baron Cuvier had 
| not entered the place, I sought out Abelard’s 
grave, so interesting in the history of — 
and poetry. I easily found it, on enquiry. It 
was an open temple, surrounded by a si 
paling. On a raised altar were laid the full 
length figures of the interesting pair, seulp- 
tured.in the dress of the period in whieh they 
lived. Around them was scattered a thousand 
garlands, the tribute of their affectionate ad- 
mirers. Within the paling; the rose and vio- 
let grew in rich profusion, untouched by 
vulgar hands, for every thing remains a sacred 
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deposit, which grows, or is left in this hallow-| mings and his high chapeau, ornamented with] her gown held nicely up, while she went 


ed retreat. 


“ Leaving this spot, [ once more returned) graciously eyeing the sports of the multitude. | sician.”’ 
to the open grave of Cuvier. 
but a crowd of respectable persons were| twirling a rope while a third jumps over it; 
waiting the arrival of the procession, 
a short time, it came. 


It was raining,| 


After 


The members of the! versation, occupy the time; none are solitary 
Institute, and various other societies of which| now but myself. 


he was an honoured member, drew near, 


dressed in a becoming uniform, blue, trimmed) French children at play. 
with silk flowers, and chapeau with small) dressed, so neat, so polite, so easy. 
ostrich plumes of black. 
was of strong white oak, or some such wood,| St. Honore, without being amused. There is| Cramond. 
firmly clasped with iron, being let down into|such a stream of novelty passing by. 
the grave, the Lutheran clergyman, for Cuvier| runs a woman with her hands full of umbrel-|the shortest way home, he resolved this even- 
After this,| las; another with flowers; a third with watch|ing, on account of the increasing darkness, 
not less than seven or eight eulogies, short,| chains, rings, and all manner of trinkets ; and| to keep on the high road. When he had pro- 
but highly commendatory, were pronounced many more with their short red or blue gowns, | ceeded about three miles from the town, and 
by members of different societies, after which,| their nice ruffles or handkerchiefs, and over had come to the loneliest part of the way, he 
being about five, the grave was closed and I all their far-spreading caps, saluting the crowd | was suddenly arrested by a man, who sprang 


was a Protestant, made a prayer. 


returned home.”’ 


* Went to St. Cloud. 


was the centre of his diplomacy. 


The coffin, which} 


The gardens and|are running the busy porters. 
walks are on the most magnificent scale.| fellow in a blue cap and jerkin, laden with an| man of great calmness and resolution, and 
This was the favourite seat of Napoleon. Here| immense package which is attached to a kind|asked the man the reason of his behaviour, 
On a very|of truck; while another with a tin castle fly-| without betraying the smallest symptoms of 


high hill, about a fourth of a mile frum his 
house, exactly facing his bed-room window, 
(formed from a single piece of glass,) stands 


his celebrated beacon. 


It is about sixty or 


seventy feet high, square, constructed of white 


stone. 
ministers in Paris. 


With this he communicated with his 
When the light in bis 


chamber was extinguished, this was also. 
And whenever the red flame ceased to burn 
here, it was known in Paris that he would 


see neither lord nor prince. 


That light must 


again burn before his presence could be ap- 


proached. 


St. Cloud itself is not very large, 


when compared with Versailles, and some 
other French palaces—but every thing is neat 


and elegant. 


Unfortunately, some of the 


younger members of the royal family were 
present, so it was impossible to enter its walls. 
Passed the stables of the king—one or two 
hundred horses and their grooms were in the 


yard. 


May 30. “ Went to Versailles. The splen- 
dour of the palaces and gardens is altogether 


beyond description. 


The extent of the gar- 


dens; the beauty of the fountains; the length, 
number, and variety of the avenues; the size 
and architectural splendour of the palaces; 
the richness of their furniture; the brightness 
of their mirrors; the perfection of their statu- 
ary and paintings, all display monarchical 


magnificence. 
June 1. 
brary. 


‘‘ Visited the extensive royal li- 
Here one sees no less than eight 


hundred thousand volumes, seventy-two thou- 


sand manuscripts, five thousand volumes of|see what had caught the laughing crowd. 


engravings, and a rich collection of coins. 


June 16. 
Tuileries. 


‘* Went to the garden of the 
As the sun is once more appear- 


ing after many days of rain, this beautiful 
place begins to be thronged with the volatile 


crowds of Paris. 


I am now sitting under a 


wall beautifully trained over with a vine, 
where a hundred groups, engaged in various 


pursuits, are around me. 


Here is the old 


citizen, with his large-eyed glasses poring 
over the news ‘ Le National.’ Here some old 


soldier, in his plain blue dress with red trim-| Then came a woolly-haired buxom black, with|am known, and to gain character, station, 
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white tape and a cockade, leans on his stick,| dancing round to the strains of the lady-mu- 


Here are fifty lines of happy children, two (To be continued.) 


ADVENTURE UPON THE ROAD. 

The following curious circumstance is from 
“ Nights of Mess,” published in Blackwood’s 
“[ do not know a prettier spectacle, than} Magazine.—About thirty years ago, Mr. B. 
They are so well) having at that time newly commenced busi- 
ness in Edinburgh, was returning on horse- 
** You cannot look a moment into the Rue| back from the city to a cottage he had near 
It was a wild night in November, 
Here|and though he usually took the seaside as 





others full of smiles, compliments, and con- 
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with their various persuasions. By theirside|out of a small copse at the road side, and 


There goes a|seized the bridle of his horse. Mr. B. was a 


ing with banners, follows with the most at-|agitation. Not so the assailant. He held the 
tractive tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. Now he shakes| bridle in his hand, but Mr. B. remarked that 
his bell under the mustaches of a thirsty, and|it trembled excessively. After remaining 
fierce-looking militaire; now more gently|some time, as if irresolute what to do, and 
among the panoply of ribbons in the throng.| without uttering a word he let go his hold of 
And what a crowd of cars! there goes, with} the rein, and said with a trembling voice, 
many acrack and shout, and whistle, the noisy} “ Pass on, sir, pass on ;” and then he added, 
cab—the dusty coach of antique shape—the| “‘ thank heaven, I am yet free from crime.” 
ponderous car with five or six horses, groan-|_ Mr. B. was struck with the manner and ap- 
ing under their weighty decorations, by which,| pearance of the man, and said, “I fear you 
and their immense painted and shield-like|are in distress—is there any thing in which 
collar, the little animals are almost hidden—| 4 stranger can assist you?” 
off they go with a great clatter. Nowhere} ‘ Strangers may, perhaps,” replied the man 
comes unwillingly along, a little donkey, in a bitter tone, * for nothing is to be hoped 
whose masculine mistress is flogging and Se. 
shouting most cavalierly, ever and anon hold-| “ You speak, I hope, under some momenta- 
ing up her vegetables, and vociferating in|ry feeling of disappointment.” 
terms not the most persuasive, to the open| ‘Pass on, pass on,” he said, impatiently ; 
windows or the hurrying crowd. There goesa|“I have no right to utter my complaints to 
fiddler with dogs and monkeys—there a man| you. Go home and thank the Almighty thata 
with a cargo of cats and kittens, and a collec-| better spirit withheld me from my first inten- 
tion of most fantastically shaved dogs. Nowj|tion when | heard you approach—or this 
pass a troop of guards, to the beat of a mono-| might have been’’—he suddenly paused. 
tonous drum. “Stranger,” said Mr. B., in a tone of real 
‘*Never was a people more volatile than} kindness, “ you say you have no right to utter 
the French. If there is any thing to be seen,| your complaints to me; I have certainly no 
there are always enough to see it; if any thing| right to pry into your concerns, but I am in- 
to be said, to hear it. This makes Paris, of| terested, I must confess, by your manner and 
all others, the place of sights and sounds. Be-| appearance, and I frankly make you an offer 
sides the theatres and shows, one has only to| of any assistance I can bestow.” 
walk the streets a short time, to find some| ‘ You know not, sir,” replied the stranger, 
wandering showman attracting the gazing|‘‘ the person to whom you make so generous 
crowd. A day or two since, I heard the jar-|a proposal—a wretch stained with vices—de- 
ring strings of a French fiddle. I stopped to| graded from the station he once held, and on 
]| the eve of becoming a robber—ay,”’ he add- 
was not a little amused at what I saw. Indeed/| ed with a shudder, “ perhaps a murderer.” 
| think if some of my young friends at home| “I care not for your former crimes—suffi- 
had been present, they would have laughed cient for me that you repent—tell me where- 
heartily ; for there on a Jittle round table,|in I can stand your friend.” 
slashing his trunk this way and that,and mov-| ‘‘ For myself, I am careless,” replied the 
ing his feet with great dignity, stalked a little} man; “ but there is one who looks to me with 
elephant, bearing on his back a castle, and| quiet and still unchanged affection, though she 
adorned with all the trappings of eastern state.| knows | have brought her from a home of 
Next came a little fat lady, turning this way| comfort to share the fate of an outcast and a 
and that, and mincing around the table, while| beggar; I wished for her sake to become once 
all the time she played upon a little fiddle.| more respectable, to leave a country where I 
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THE FRIEND. 


———— 


wealth, to all which she is so justly entitled, | his carriage and disappeared. Now this, I 
in a foreign land; but I have not a shilling 


| have no doubt in my mind, was the very indi- 
in the world.” Here he paused, and Mr. B.| vidual who had so much excited my curiosity. 
thought he saw him weep. He drew out his) All I can say is, if he is still alive, 1 wish 
ocket-book, and unfolded a bank bill; he! when he dies, he would leave me his cellar 
put it into the man’s hand, and said, ‘“ Here} of wine, for his judgment in that article, I'll 
is what I hope will ease you from your present) be bound to say, is unimpeachable and sub- 
difficulty—it is a note for a hundred pounds.”’ | lime. 
The man started as he received the paper, and 
said in a low, subdued tone, “I will not at- 
tempt to thank you, sir. May I ask you your 
name and address?”’ Mr. B. gave him what 
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\fine powder, and mixed with the solution of 
,nitre in which they are dipped, would render 
‘them still more inflammable. 








We transfer the following article to our 
pages, without venturing to raise any specula- 
tion upon it of our own. It certainly is, how- 
ever, a curious and interesting discovery, and 
it is to be hoped that further careful investi- 
gations will be made by intelligent persons 
in the neighbourhood. 





he required. 

‘* Farewell, sir,” said the stranger. “ When 
I have expiated my faults by a life of honesty 
and virtue, I will pray for you—till then I 
dare not.” 


Saying these words he bounded over the| 


hedge and disappeared. Mr. B. rode home, 


' fire. 


It is surprising that so few attempts should A Subterranean Indian Village. 
be made to improve the fires which are made} A subterranean Indian Village has been 
in the open chimneys of elegant apartments | discovered in Nacoochee Valley in Georgia, by 
by preparing the fuel; for, as Count Rumford | gold miners, in excavating a canal for the 
observes, nothing surely was ever more dirty, | purpose of washing gold. ‘The depth to which 
inelegant, and disgusting than a common coal | it is covered varies from seven to nine feet ; 


some of the houses are embedded in a stratum 


wondering at the occurrence; and he has| Fire balls, of the size of goose eggs, com-|of rich auriferous gravel. ‘They are thirty- 
often said since, that he never derived so| posed of coal and charcoal in powder, mixed | four in number, built of logs from six to ten 
much pleasure from a hundred pounds in his| up with a due proportion of wet clay, and well| inches in diameter, and from ten to twelve 
life. He related the adventure to several of dried, would make a much more cleanly, and,|feet in length. The walls are from three to 
his friends; but as they were not endowed |in all respects, a pleasanter fire than can be|six feet in height, forming a continuous line 
with the same generosity of spirit as himself,| made with crude coals; and it is believed|or street of 300 feet. The logs are hewed 
he was rather laughed at for his simplicity,| would not be more expensive fuel. In Flan-|and notched, as at the present day. The land 
and in the course of a few years an increasing ders, and in several parts of Germany, and | beneath which they were found, was covered, 
and very prosperous business drove the trans-| particularly in the duchies of Juliers and Ber-|at its first settlement by the whites, with a 
action almost entirely from his mind. One| gens, where coals are used as fuel, the coals 


day, however, about twelve years after the 
adventure, he was sitting with a few friends 
after dinner, when a note was put into his 
hands, and the servant told him that the Leith of wi 
carrier had brought a hogshead of claret into| mass, which is kneaded together and formed 
the hall. He opened the note, and found it| into cakes; which cakes are afterwards well 
to contain an order fora hundred pounds, dried, and kept in a dry place for use. And 


with the interest up to that time, accompanied it has been found, by long experience, that 
with the strongest expressions of gratitude for|the expense attending this preparation is 
It| amply repaid by the improvement of the fuel. | 


the service done to the writer long ago. 


are always prepared before they are used, by 
pounding them to a powder, and mixing them 
up with an equal weight of clay, and sufficient 
quantity of water to form the whole into a 


heavy growth of timber, denoting a great an- 
tiquity to these buildings, and a powerful cause 
which submerged them. Cane baskets and 
fragments of earthenware were found in the 
rooms. ‘The account is contained in a letter 
to the editor of the Southern Banner, from 
which the following further particulars are 
extracted : 

‘‘The houses are situated from 50 to 100 
yards from the principal channel of the creek; 
and as no further excavations have been madé, 





had no date, but informed him that he was! The coals thus mixed with clay not only |it is more than probable that new and more 
happy, that he was respected, and that he was! burn longer, but give much more heat than |interesting developements will be made when 


admitted partner of one of the first mercantile| When they are burnt in their crude state. 
houses where he lived. Every year the same 


with a letter. Mr. B., strange to say, made| With some attention, that the quantity of coal 
no great effort to discover his correspondent. | should be increased by mixing the coals with 
The wine, as I have good reason to know, was Clay, which is certainly an incombustible body; 
the finest that could be had, for many a good | but the fact is certain. 

magnum of it have I drunk at the hospitable 
table of my friend. At last he died, and the 
secret of who the mysterious correspondent 
might be, seemed in a fair way of dying with 
him. But my story is not yet done. When 
the funeral of Mr. B. had reached the Grey- 
friar’s church-yard, the procession was joined 
by a gentleman who got out of a very clegant 
carriage at the door of the church. He was 
a tall, handsome man, about forty-five years 
of age, dressed in the deepest mourning. 
There were no armorial bearings on the pan- 
nel of his carriage, for 1 took the trouble to 
examine them very particularly myself. He 
was totally unknown to all the family ; and 
after the ceremony, during which he appeared 
to be greatly affected, he went up to the chief 
mourner, and said, 

“ [ hope, sir, you will excuse the intrusion 
of a stranger, but I could not refrain from 
paying the last tribute of respect to an excel- 
lent gentleman who was at one time more my 
benefactor than any person living.” 

Saying this, he bowed, stept quickly into 


ployed with great advantage. It is wished 
thoughts to this subject; for it is conceived 
that very important improvements would re- 
sult from a thorough investigation of it. 


of wood. 
flammable as to take fire in an instant, and 


solution of nitre, and then drying them again; 
and they would neither be expensive nor lia- 
ble to spoil by long keeping. Perhaps a 
quantity of pure charcoal, reduced to very 


It will doubtless appear extraordinary to 
present was continued, always accompanied | those who have not considered the subject 


In composing fire balls, it is probable that 
a certain proportion of chaff, or straw cut 
very fine, or even of saw-dust, might be em- 


that those who have leisure would turn their 


For the purpose of lighting a fire speedily, 
kindling balls, comvosed of equal parts of 
coal, charcoal, and clay, the two former re- 
duced to a fine powder, well mixed, and 
kneaded together with the clay moistened 
with water, and then formed into balls of the 
size of hen’s eggs, and thoroughly dried, 
might be used with great advantage instead 


These kindling balls may be made so in- 


with the smallest spark, by dipping them in a 


the land is worked for gold. 

“ A great number of curious specimens of 
workmanship have been found in situations, 
|which preclude the possibility of their having 
been moved for more than a thousand years. 
During my mining operations last year, I 
found at one time about one half of a cruci- 
ble, of the capacity of neara gallon. It was 
ten feet below the surface, and immediately 
beneath a large oak tree which measured five 
feet in diameter, and must have been four or 
five hundred years old. The deposite was 
diluvial, or what may be termed table land. 
The stratum, of quartz gravel in whieh the 
vessel was imbedded, is about two feet in 
thickness, resting upon decomposed chlorite 
slate. 

“ It is not difficult to account for the depo- 
site of those substances in alluvial soil, for 
the hills are generally very high and preci- 
pitous, and from the immense quantity of 
rain which falls, the streams are swollen to a 
great height, sweeping every thing with them, 
and frequently forming a deposite of several 
feet in thickness in a season; but some of the 
diluvial land is from ten to fifty feet above 
the present level of the streams. These de- 
posites exhibit appearances of as great attri- 
tion as those recently formed. 

“ There was a vessel, or rather a double 
mortar, found in Duke’s Creek, about five 
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inches in diameter, and the excavation on 


each side was nearly an inch in depth, basin | 


like, and perfectly polished. It was made of 
quartz, which bad been semi-transparent, but 
had become stained with the iron which 
abounds in quantity in all this country. In 
the bottom of each basin was a smal! depres- 
sion half an inch in depth and about the same 
in diameter. What its use could have been, 
is difficult to conjecture. Some suppose it 
was used for grinding paint, &c., or in some of 
their plays or games. ‘The high finish, and 
its exact dimensions, induce me to believe it 
the production of a more civilised people 
than the present race of Indians.—Baltimore 
American. 


Sweden.—By an official return made to the govern- 
ment of Sweden, by comniissioners appointed for the 
purpose, it was found that there were 170,000 distil- 
le:s in the kingdom; that the ardent spirits made by 
them amounted to 45,000,000 of gallons, consumed 
hy about 3,000,000 of people, equal to fifteen gallons 
to each man, woman, and child in the nation. The 
report states that unless immediate steps be taken to 
stay the evil, the nation must be destroyed. 


Sea Sledge.—T he following description of a marine 
vehicle, is from the Court Journal, a London paper. 
“ Mr. Buder, counsellor of mines at Munich, in 
Bavaria, some years ago invented what he termed an 
aquatic sledge, constructec on such a principle that 
it might be impelled and guided on the water by the 
rider himself, without any other aid. The first public 
experiment was made with this machine on the 29th 
of August, before the royal family, at Nymphenburg, 
with complete success. It is described as consisting 
of two hollow canoes or pontoons, eight feet long, 
made of sheet copper, closed on all sides, joined to 
each other in a parallel direction at the distance of six 
feet by a light wooden frame. Thus joined, they sup- 
port a seat resembliig an arm chair, in which the 
rider is seated, and impels and steers the sledge by 
treading two large pedals before him; each of these 
edais is connected with a paddle fixed perpendicu- 
farly in the interval between the two pontoons; in 
front of the seat stands a small table on which he 
may read, or write, draw, or eat and drink. His 
hands being at perfect liberty, he may even play an 
instrument, load and fire a gun, or do whatever he 
pleases. Behind the seat is a leather bag, to hold 
any thing he may want in his excursion. It is evi- 
dent that this machine must be admirably calculated 
for taking sketches of aquatic scenery, as also for the 
diversion of shooting water fowls; in which case the 
sportsman conceals himself behind a slight screen of 
branches or rushes, so as to approach the birds un- 
perceived. ‘This vehicle is far safer than a common 
boat, the centre of gravity being constantly in the 
middle of a very broad base; a circumstance which 
renders upsetting, even in the heaviest gale, abso- 
lutely impossible. It is moreover eo constructed, that 
it may be taken to pieces in a few minutes, packed 
in a box, and put together in a very short time.” 


The Aerial Plant.—The burning sands of hot cli- 


mates, even at Karsfields, of the Cape of Good Hope, | 


which are so arid and scorched that no water can be 
extracted from them, are the media in which the 
most succulent vegetables of which we have any 
knowledge flourish and evolve; so deleterious, in- 
deed, is a wet season to their growth, that they are 
destroyed by it. 

There are also various tribes of vegetables that are 
destitute of roots, and which can only be supported 
und nourished by the air; and by the moisture which 
the atmosphere contains. A large portion of the 
class Fuci, have no root whatever; and it is stated 
that the Aerial Epidendron, (the Epidendron Flos 
£ris,) denominated aerial from its extraordinary pro- 
perties, and which isa native of Java—on account of 
the elegance of its leaves, the beauty of its flower, 
and the exquisite odour which it diffuses, is plucked 
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up by the inhabitants, and suspended by a silken 
cord from the ceiling of their apartments, from 
whence it continues from year to year to put forth 
new leaves, to display new blossome, and exhale new 
fragrance, although fed out of the simple bodies be- 
fore stated. 


The correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, who dates from one of the United States 
ships, near Genoa, thus describes a remarkable phe- 
nomenon :— 


“We stood off from the coast during the night, 
and this morning are almost becalmed in the centre 
of the Gulf of Genoa, with the view of land in every 
direction. in the north and east are the lofty snow 
sprinkled Appenines, stretching from the head of the 
gulf far down the centre of Italy; on the south the 
islands of Gorgona and Caprea, with Elba in the 
back ground, and in the northwest the Alps, lying 
upon the waters in fantastic outlines of blue, splen- 
didly fringed with white and silver. 

“For the first time in my life, I have been favoured 
with a sight of the optical phenomenon, of an image 
cast upon a cloud by the reflection and refraction of 
the rays of light through a hazy atmosphere. A ves- 
sel, some ten or twelve miles distant, with ‘hull down,’ 
in sea phraseology, was distinctly seen several times 
in the course of two or three hours, to be surmounted 
by an inverted fav-simile, including the hull, having 
every appearance of a sail of the same kind travers- 
ing the sky upside down. The island of Gorgona, 
also, was up in similar images, far above the horizon, 
the straight line of its water edge standing against 
the sky, while another of its headlands and summit 
of the same colcuring as the island, extended from 
it to the land itself. No one on ship-board, I believe, 
had ever witnessed a similar exhibition before. 

“ Another phenomenon of less singular character, 
has also occurred two or three times during the 
morning—the existence of two currents of air about 
the ship, at the same time, by which the lower sails 
have been for some minutes ‘ taken aback,’ and been 
kept so, while the canvass above has been filled for 
an opposite direction.” 


White Labour on Plantations—We learn by the 
last Jamaica papers that an experiment of the labour 
of free whites on plantations is making by a Mr. 
Meyers, a German, who has imported a lot of his 
}countrymen for the purpose, and says be can bring 
10,000 more. The Weekly Despatch has tie follow- 
paragraph on the subject :— 


“We aro happy to find that the services of Mr. 
Meyers, who lately introduced a colony of white la- 
bourers into St. George’s, are likely to be recognised 

| by the country. His petition to the house yesterday 
has been favourably entertained, and we are very 
glad that some wealthy and patriotic gentleman in 
the island have already determined to follow his 
laudable example. Mr. Hamilton Brown has, we 
understand, fifty white labourers engaged, and on 
their way out from Great Britain, entirely provided 
for at his own expense, and for whom a comfortable 
reception is prepared on their arrival.—Late paper. 


London Missionary Society.—According to the an- 
nual report, read at the late meeting, May 15th, the 
following is the number of missionary stations and 
out-stations belonging to the society, in different 
parts of the world, missionaries labouring at the 
same time, Xc. 

Stations and Native 


Out-stations. Missionaries. Teachers, &c. 
South Seas, 37 42 


Beyond the Ganges, 6 7 6 
Fast Indies, 154 31 112 
Russia, 4 4 — 
Mediterranean, 2 2 _ 
South Africa, 25 24 20 
African Islands, 3 4 a 
British Guiana, 6 8 1 

237 97 181 


Making, with upwards of four hundred schoolmasters 
and assistants, more than seven hundred persons, 


families. The directors have sent forth ten mission- 
aries during the past year, and purpose sending about 
twenty more in the course of a year ensuing, chiefly 
to the East and West Indies. The number of native 
churches is 69, and that of native communicants 
5,149; of schools, the number is 437, and that of 
echolars 24,144. The number of printing establish. 
ments is 14; from seven of which have been printed 
153,925 books, including 5,200 portions of scripture ; 
and from twenty-two stations 119,078 copies of 
books have been put into circulation during the past 
year. 

The contributions for the usual objects during the 


year amount to £45,177 48 
Special, for the British colonies, 4,261 19 9 
Making a total of £49,439 45 


ieee 
From the Moral of Flowers. 


THE CROCUS’ SOLILOQUY. 


Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Whero nothing cheering can reach me; 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to nature to teach me. 


I will not despair, nor bridle, nor frown, 
Lock’d in so gloomy a dwelling; 

My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 
While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 


Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up with my bright head; 
And all will be joyful to see me. 


Then from my heart will young buds diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus; 

I from the darkness of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful crocus! 


Gaily array’d in my yellow and green, 
When to their view I have risen, 

Will they not wonder how one so serene, 
Came from so dismal a prison ? 


Many, perhaps, from so little a flower, 
This little lesson may borrow— 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow. 


THE MYRTLE. 


Yes, take thy station here, 
Thou flower so pale and fair! 
That J from thee may sweetest lessons borrow ; 
For thou hast that to tell, 
Methinks, which suits thee well— 
The lingering hours of languishment and sorrow, 


The cleft rock is thy home; 
Yet sweetly dost thou bloom, 
E’en while the threat’ning winds are round thee swell- 
ing; 
And where's the pamper’d flower, 
Can richer fragrance shower, 
Than thou, fair blossom, from thy storm-wrought 
dwelling. 


Say then, though pale decay 
Wear youth and health away, 
Shall sighs alone this troubled breast be heaving? 
Oh no! I'll bless the chain, 
Which to this couch of pain 
Has bound me long, for ’tis of mercy’s weaving. 


What though I tread no more 
The temple’s hallowed floor, 
Whence to our God the full voiced hymn ascendeth, 
Yet may this chamber be 
A blessed sanctuary, 
Where to my whisper’d praise his ear he bendeth. 


But chiefly, gentle flower, 
Remind me in the hour, 
When ’gainst the tempter’s might my soul engages, 
A rock is cleft for me, 
More sure than shelters thee, 


more or less dependent on the society, exclusive of} Where I may safely hide—* the Rock of Ages.” 
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Por “ The Friend.” 
THE MINISTRY. 

The preservation of a living gospel ministry 
of Christ's own ordaining, and subject to his 
direction, is a great blessing to the church, and 
a means which the Lord has seen meet emi- 
nently to bless and prosper for the gathering 
of souls to himself. But the greater the good 
to be accomplished, the more does Satan strive 
to thwart and hinder it, by placing the most 
plausible and ensnaring baits in the way of 
those who are called to this sacred office. For 
as he cannot hope to plunge them suddenly 
into any gross wickedness, or to prostrate them 
by a single act of impropriety, be goes to 
work the more subtilly, assumes the garb of! 
an angel of light, and by every cunning strata- 
gem which his diabolical ingenuity can invent 
seeks to betray their minds and draw them 
from that state of humble dependence on the 
immediate teachings of the spirit of truth, in 
which their safety consists. He knows that if 
he can once make them think well of their own 
labours, or imagine that the same close and 
simple adherence to the openings of the divine 
gift, which they were led into at the beginning, 
is not now necessary, he then has prepared the 
way for greater departures, and under an ap- 
pearance of much zeal for the cause of truth, 
and in the midst of great activity and abundant 
preaching, he has them under his own con- 
trol. Their activity is that of the creature in 
its fallen nature, and however sound the doc- 
trine and specious the discourse, it does but 
feed that disposition in the hearers which is 
gone from the cross of Christ and cannot en- 
dure the mortification and self-denial into 
which it leads. Such preachers may be very 
popular, because the multitude of the people 
have itching ears, and love to be fed with 
smooth words and eloquent discourses, but 
while the meeting-houses are thronged with 
hearers, the hearts of few seem to be affected, 
or that deep conviction of sin awakened which 
leads to repentance and amendment of life. 
Such will ever be the case where the gospel 
is not preached in its own authority and power, 
which is no less than the Holy Spirit sent down 
from heaven; and however high and solemn 
the profession, it is the only ground on which 
a living gospel ministry can rest. Take this 
away, and with all the fluency of speech and 
elegancies of oratory, with doctrine sound as 
the standard of holy writ, and a morality as 
pure and elevated as its sacred pages unfold, 
we shall have nothing better than sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. It becomes the 
Society of Friends therefore to watch with a 
godly jealousy over the ministry, and to “ resist 
stedfast in the faith’? every innovation of its 
ancient principles on this subject, and to check 
by timely warning and rebuke any departure 
in practice from the safe and simple ground 
which is laid down in the discipline. 

The following observations of an experienced 
minister, who deceased more than half a cen- 
tury ago, may be revived with advantage at 
the present time, viz. 

**It is lamentable to reflect how many in 
our age, even of the anointed sons and ser- 
vants of the Lord, have gradually declined and 
dwindled, and at length totally fallen off, as 




































faithful apostle, and made shipwreck of faith 
and of a good conscience, and brought lasting 
disgrace on themselves, and that good cause, 
in which they had been humbly and honestly 
engaged. Yet truth changes not; it is the 
same still, and still able to preserve from fall- 
ing, to build up and give an inheritance among 
the sanctified. 

“ IT remember that the above considerations 
made me earnestly pray, that since | had given 
up, and put my hand to the plough, I might 
never look back to Sodom again, like Lot’s 
wife; but rather suffer any thing in unis world, 
than disgrace the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

‘‘[ proceeded to minister in public meet- 
ings when I had something given for that end, 
through which exercise my gift became gradu- 
ally enlarged. But alas! ] too often made false 
steps in my public ministry, as well as in my 
thoughts, words and actions in private con- 
duct, for want of self-love being more mortified, 
and subjected to the spirit of Christ, which 
teaches divine wisdom. 

*“ Being of an active natural disposition, it be- 
came a cross to me to be silent, when it was 
best to be so. And sometimes after | stood 
up I continued too long, till the testimony as 
to the life of it flattened and grew tedious to 
the hearers. I wanted too to imitate some 
others, who, I thought, preached finely. Thus 
the enemy of man’s happiness continually 
seeks to tempt every class in the church mili- 
tant. As the eye is kept single to the holy 
head, and the body full of light, in the light he 
is discovered in all his approaches and trans- 
formations ; but I was not constantly enough 
on my guard against his stratagems, and there- 
fore was sometimes seduced even to think | 
did well, when I was zealous, though not ac- 
cording to true knowledge, nor to the honour 
of the great name of Christ our Lord: for he 
is most honoured by the subjection of self; 
and by divine love, coupled with humility and 
patience. 

* Among the many good institutions which 
the discoveries of celestial wisdom have esta- 
blished in our Society, that of faithful elders 
appointed to watch over the flock, and over 
the ministry, has been found to be very useful. 
And though the love of self-honour made me 
sometimes bear hardly the reproof of a friend; 
yet I have afterwards, as in the cool of the day, 
discerned the expediency of it, and been in- 
duced to desire to be more careful in future, 
and to be willing to receive advice, as well as 
to give it. 

*O ye, whom Christ calls into the work of 
the ministry, or any other office, give up your 
lives to him and it, both to do and to suffer 
what he may order or permit: for the vessels 
of the Lord’s house are to be of beaten gold. 
Every son whom he loves he rebukes and 
chastens. Then ever receive with a good mind 
the counsel or the reproof of a friend. 


wrath; in haughtiness and insult, as whoever 
will live godlily in Christ Jesus must suffer 
persecution; yet all things will work together 
for good to them that steadily abide under 


“If others revile and taunt in bitterness and | 


Judas did from Christ, and Demas from his| much dross, and by long habit contracting an 


increase of it, cannot be refined but by fiery 
trials, nor have its evil humours purged out, 
but by drinking the bitter cup.—Applause 
pleases the creature, but greatly endangers it. 
Suffering in spirit, though more painful, is 
more safe. 

“O then ye who have rightly begun, and 
favourably advanced in the work of truth or of 
the ministry, look well to your standing, and 
guard against the transformations of your un- 
wearied enemy. 

“ When we first began, our single view and 
desire was to obtain divine approbation, and 
that peace of soul, which results from it; to 
die to ourselves and all the world; to know no 
man after the flesh, nor be known by them; 
but only to know the Lord, and to walk and 
act under his immediate notice and approving 
favour.—But afterwards there hath mingled 
herewith, the desire of human notice, of popu- 
lar applause, of worldly advantages and indul- 
gences. 

** Thus too many ministers, as well as others, 
who have given up their names to follow the 
Lamb, have slipped into a mixed state. In 
them the spring once pure, hath become mud- 
dy, and the sacred fervour hath dwindled. 
Though they have retained the form of godli- 
ness, yet its conquering power and fortitude 
have gradually died away, and left them as 
weak, and unable to resist temptations, as those 
who have never assumed that form. 


“This hath been the case of too many dry 
worldlings and sensualists in our society, who, 
far from helping the cause, which they profess- 
ed a value for, have greatly hurt it, and given 
a handle to libertines to make both it and 
them the subject of their derision. 

“ When the humble regard and love of God 
singly presided in my heart, then I have been 
disposed to receive the advice or the rebuke 
of a friend in the love in which it was given, 
and to bear with Christian meekness, the 
taunts and insults of insensible hearts and un- 
guarded lips undisturbed thereby: but when 
I have slid off this foundation, then they have 
discomposed my mind, and agitated it with 
selfish and uneasy resentments. 

“T have not so often met with this kind of 
returns to my ministry, as applause, which in- 
deed is an intoxicating and pernicious cup for 
any to drink without great fear. It ferments 
the spirits with a false alacrity; elevates the 
mind with self-conceit, and an imagined supe- 
riority to others, leads into an evil emulation, 
and even to slight those who are in a much 
better state, by dwelling in the valley of hu- 
mility, subject to Christ the beloved of their 
souls. 

*“*How hard for the creature not to be 
pleased with praise, and to offer it to him 
to whom alone it is due! or after being at any 
time signally honoured, to return like Morde- 
cai dismounted, stripped of the royal robes, 
and to sit in a silent, abject condition at the 
king’s gate, waiting on him in poverty of 
spirit. 

« As applause is dangerous, so the affections 
of the people, if not kept under proper govern- 
ment, both by the minister and his hearers, 


Christ’s government.—Our nature having in it| have a snare in them, as indeed hath every ob- 
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ject of our senses, without maintaining an in- 
ward watchfulness;—these things not being the 
proper mark or prize of a minister or a chris- 
tian. It is base to play the harlot with cor- 
rupt self, and deck it with the Lord’s jewels. 
For if we take these rewards of our labours, 
we are in danger of losing that which he gives 
to the faithful, which is the one true and dura- 
ble reward. 

“The spirit of the gospel directs us, to sub- 
mit ourselves, or give way, one to another, to 
be abased, and prefer others; the strong to 
take the weak by the hand, and all to imitate 
the holy pattern of Christ, who was meek and 
lowly in heart, and stooped to wash the feet 
even of his disciples and servants. 

* It was he by his spirit, that not only raised 
up a living ministry in our Society, but by the 
same spirit animated our faithful predecessors 
to establish a salutary discipline therein, upon 
the same foundation; and raised up and gifted 
men and women for valuable services, conduc- 
ing to the edification and strengthening of one 
another in piety. Often have I sat in meet- 
ings of discipline greatly humbled, tendered 
and revived in my spirit, with fresh resolution 
to renew diligence in my journey heayen-ward. 

«© One branch of this discipline, viz. the in- 
stitution of meetings of ministers and elders, I 
highly regarded. For when we have (in a 
sense of our entire inability without his help) 
prostrated ourselves together before the most 
high God, he hath graciously vouchsafed to) 
open the living springs of counsel, suitable to 
the several states and stations present, tending 
to stir up to diligence and devotedness in his 
service, and pointing out in the, opening of 
gospel light, the snares and dangers waylay- 
ing the spiritual traveller in his journey. 

“Often have these meetings, when we have 
been thus prepared for them, cemented us to- 
gether in an humble engagement of soul to- 
ward God. Tender love hath abounded, which 
hath made us dear one to another, as children 
of one family, and fellow-labourers in the high- 
est and best cause. Christ our Lord has fa- 
voured us with his presence and sovereign 
power, and made us partakers together of his 
heart-tendering goodness, and of a near com- 
munion, and divine fellowship with him through 
his spirit, and with each other therein, to the 
renewing our ardent concern for the honour 
of his name, and the promotion of his truth. 

« But when this preparation hath been want- 
ing, and inattention and absence of mind have 
taken place, then we have been barren as the 
dry heath; and like the earth, covered with 
darkness, without form and void, when the 
spirit of the Lord moved not on the face of the 
waters. Both the immediate and instrumental 
springs of lively and clear counsel and conso- 
lation have been closed up, and the edification 
and watering of the flock withheld. This hath 
caused living zeal, and even the attendance of 
them to decay, and to yield to temporal af- 
fairs and temptations, to the hurt and loss of 
many. 

*¢ May these considerations move both mi- 
nisters and elders, more particularly, to seek 
after the preparation requisite for their as- 
sembling in the name and power of Christ, and 
under a renewed concern for their individual 
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preservation, as well as for that of their bre-|a firm belief of religious duty would have in- 
thren and sisters, that they may thereby be|duced them to forego their wonted habits. 
comfortably enlivened, and enliven one another| When strangers apply for admission into the 
to all goodness, as men and women redeemed| Society, if they are sincerely united to Friends 
from the world, and fellow-citizens of the New| and have experienced the renovation of heart, 
Jerusalem. Then, of great and valuable bene-| necessary to prepare them for the profession 
fit indeed, would these solemn meetings be, as| they are about to assume, simplicity and hu- 
heretofore, when faithful labourers in the| mility in the exterior will accompany the evi- 
Lord’s service, dignified, adorned and upheld) dences of their suitableness for membership ; 
them.”’ and without these Christian marks, they ought 
not to be acknowledged as Quakers. 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” These preparatory changes, now called 
LITTLE THINGS. * Jittle fruits,’’ were conspicuous amongst our 
One of the earliest effects of religion upon first Friends. In describing their condition 
the heart, is to create a distaste for inferior and the effects of Camm’s and Audland’s mi- 
delights. It gives a correct estimate of the| nistry, Charles Marshall says, ‘* They visited 
pleasures of the world, and transfers the af- the meetings of Independents and Baptists, 
fections from those things which gratify the testifying amongst them in great power, the 
vain mind, to spiritual and heavenly treasure. | things given them of God, directing the poor 
The finery of dress, or the splendour of fash- and needy in spirit, that saw their want of the 
ionable equipage and furniture, exert no Lord Jesus Christ, no longer to seek the living 
charms on the redeemed Christian. The love} among the dead, but look from the mountains 
of those things has been refined away, and he and hills, dead ways and worships, unto Christ 
regards them as mere tinsel. Simplified in Jesus the fountain of life and salvation ; and 
his desires, an unadorned garb, and humble| there was added unto the gathering daily, and 
mode of living, best comport with his feel-|8teat dread was round about, and in our 
ings, and with his views of the purity of} Meetings, under the seasonings of the Holy 
Christ’s kingdom. These fruits of the spirit,| Ghost. Oh the tears, sighs and groans, 
are however by some esteemed * little tremblings and inournings, in the sight of the 
things.” If they were really considered of middle wall of partition, that we saw then in 
such smal] moment, we might reasonably ex-|Ur awakened states, that stood between us 
pect that Christians would universally adopt|@94 the Lord. In the sight of our spiritual 
them, for their propriety and strict consistency | Wnts, oh the hungerings and thirstings of 
with the religion they profess. It is however|SCul, that attended daily, and great travails 
manifest that, what shall we eat, or drink,|°f Spirit, to obtain through the workings of 
wherewithal shall we be clothed, or how shall| the mighty power of God, dominion and spi- 
we furnish our palaces, are questions which itual victory over the enemy of our souls, 
virtually engross much of their anxiety, and| Who had led us in the paths of death and dark- 
in practice are of chief importance. ‘T'o de=|2€8s- Indeed as the visits of God’s holy and 
viate from the popular current in conformity | &VeF blessed day were signal and inexpressi- 
to the self-denial which Christ enjoins, re- ble, so I testify in the fear and dread of God 
quires a portion of magnanimity, and not un- Almighty, we received the gospel in a ready 
frequently draws forth the sneers of the irre- mind, and with broken hearts, and affected 
ligious, or the invidious remarks of high|SP!tits; and gave up to follow the Lord fully, 
professors. Some who have in measure lost| Casting off the weights and burthens, and the 
their first love, and forsaken their first works, |S!” that easily besets, and from the evil ways 
do not see the necessity for plainness. There| #4 vanities of this world, departed. Oh, the 
is no harm, they would think, in fashionable| #*tppings of all needless apparel, and forsak- 
furniture or in using the customary modes of} !"8 of superfluities in meats and drinks, and 
speech in the world. Of some of these “ little} the plain self-denying path we walked, hav- 
things,”’ they speak contemptuously, and thus| !"8 the fear and dread of God on our souls, 
wound conscientious persons, especially young that we were afraid of offending in word or 
travellers in the “new way.” It is possible deed. Our words were few and savory, our 
to observe all those outward restrictions, and| @pparel and houses, plain, being stripped of 
yet the inward life be wanting. So it may be|Superfluities ; our countenances grave, and 
said with respect to many other practices,|eportment weighty, amongst those we had 
good in themselves if pursued from right mo-|t0 do with. Indeed we were a plain, broken- 
tives and under the influence of Christ’s spirit, hearted, contrite spirited people; our souls 
but without which the mere form can avail| being in an inexpressible travail, to do all 
little. But when the inside is made clean,} things well pleasing in the sight of God. For 
and kept clean, the outside will give indica-| Ut great concern night and day was to obtain 
tions of it. At the first visitations of grace,| through Jesus Christ, the great work of sal- 
the fashions and follies of the world become| vation, and thereby an assurance of the ever- 
a burden, and the light of Christ leads out of} !asting rest, and sabbath of our God.” 
them. There have been instances among| Such was the depth of exercise which those 
men of the best education and of strong dis-| devoted Christians passed through, and such 
criminating minds, who have laid aside their} the fruits of the spirit produced in them; and 
fashionable garments and complimentary lan-| the same fruits are still brought forth, where 
guage, and appeared in the garb of the plain| the visitations of divine grace are as fully 
Friend, using scrupulously thou and thee in| yielded to and dwelt in. But the day of es- 
addressing a single person. ‘Their contempo-| pousals and the tenderness then felt are very 
raries could not doubt, that nothing less than|liable to be forgotten. Even those who at- 
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tain to eminent places in society, and receive 
much attention and applause, if they judge 
themselves by the flatteries of their fellow 
members, instead of the unflattering judg- 
ment of truth in the heart, may lose a nice 
sensibility to the temptations of Satan, and un- 
der the plea of greater liberality and expan- 
sion of mind, lay waste the ancient testimony 
of Friends toa ‘ plain way of living, and a 
plain way of preaching,” and thus pull down 
much more with one hand, than they can 
build up with the other. Defection in this 
respect appeared in some of the early con- 
verts to Quakerism, to whom the faithful 
watchmen sounded the alarm. C. Marshall 
says, “I have learned of the Lord through 
many exercises, that after the visitation of 
the Almighty to any soul, the Lord requires 
an inward worthy receiving his love, and 
spiritual watch to be kept in his holy light, 
in which all the workings and approaches of 
the destroying adversary of the soul is dis- 
cerned, and the enlightened and obedient 
mind is preserved.’’ “ When there is an 
abatement of the spiritual care and inward 
watchfulness, then the mind becomes both 


the power of the Lord, that began and carrieth 
on the work of the Lord. So then the enemy 
comes as not seen, through the mind’s being 
out of the holy watch in the light: the na- 
ture that was wounded comes to be healed 
again, and ease given to that which should be 
destroyed.” ‘* Now, dear friends, the enemy 
of Zion’s prosperity works variously, accord- 
ing as he sees where he may get an entrance, 
by proportioning his snares to the inclinations 
of every one. Where he sees an inclination 
to be taken with earthly things, he works sub- 
tilly to captivate the minds and draw it out 
of the watchful, tender, spiritual state unto a 
false liberty, both to the affections to things 
possessed and in the conversation amongst 
men—others into superfluities in meat, drink 
and apparel on themselves and homes. Such, 
their comforts stand most in outward things, 
and by degrees, are swallowed up of them, 
and the pleasures, lust, and delights, below ; 
and so they die to an inward life of watchful- 
ness and freshness, which is preserved in fear 
and dread, in keeping the holy watch, and in 
the spiritual cross, which crucifies to the 
world and the world to it. Now, dear friends, 
here is our spiritual encouragement—the 
same, that through death to sin, made us alive 
unto God, as we abide under the leadings and 
teaching of it, keeps us alive to him, in a 
growing, increasing, fresh flourishing state. 


unworthy and incapable of the enjoyments of 


fresh springs may have his honour and glory; 
his church and people the comfort and con- 
solation.” . 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

The yearly meeting of Virginia is held at 
Summerton, in Nansemond county, (about 
100 miles southeastwardly from Richmond.) 
and at Cedar Creek, in Hanover county (about 
25 miles northwestwardly from Richmond,) 
alternately ; this year (1834) at Summerton. 
It commences on the third 7th day in the 5th 
month ; the meeting of ministers and elders 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon and the meeting 
x sufferings, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The meeting for sufferings is also held in the 
11th month in each year, at Weyne Oke, on 
the 4th day preceding the fourth 7th day of 
that month, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the yearly meeting is held at Cedar 
Creek, and at Gravelly Run on the 2d day 
preceding the fourth 7th day at 11 o’clock, 
when the yearly meeting is held at Summer- 
ton. 

The yearly meeting iscomposed of two quar- 
terly meetings. The lower quarterly meeting 
is held at Gravelly Run, in Dinwiddie county, 
(about 32 miles southwestwardly from Rich- 
mond) at 10 o’clock on the 4th day preceding 
the yearly meeting when it is held at Cedar 
Creek, and at Summerton at 10 o’clock on 
the 6th day of the week preceding the yearly 
meeting when it is held at Summerton. The 
said meeting is held at Western Branch, in 
Isle of Wight county (about 80 miles east- 
wardly from Richmond) on the second 7th day 
in the 8th month, and at Summertun on the 
second 7th day in the 11th month, and at 
Black Creek, in Southampton county, (about 
75 or 80 miles southeastwardly from Rich- 
mond,) on the second 7th day’in the 2d month. 
This quarterly meeting is composed of only 
one monthly meeting, which is held at the 
Western Branch on the fourth 7th day in 
every odd month in the year, and at Sum- 
merton on the fourth 7th day in every even 
month in the year. The preparative meetings 
are held at Johnson’s on the 7th day preced- 
ing the monthly meeting when held there, 
and at Summerton on the 6th day preceding 
the monthly meeting when held there. 

The upper quarterly meeting is held at 
Weyne Oke, in Charles City county, (about 
28 miles southeastwardly from Richmond,) 
on the 5th day preceding the fourth 7th day 
in the 11th month; at Cedar Creek at the 
same time in the 2d month, and at the latter 
place on the 7th day preceding the yearly 





For as we delight in the eternal law of life,|meeting in the 5th month, when the yearly 


we grow as willows by the water courses of 
immortal refreshings, and travel faithfully on 
in our spiritual journey, until we come to 
Zion, the city of God, and then are erjoyers 
of the end of all our trials, and tribulations, 
having overcome, we see an entrance adminis- 
tered, and that abundantly, into the eternal 
rest and sabbath of our God. The Lord Al- 
mighty give all to enjoy this blessed portion 
and goodly inheritance, and let all see in this 
age, and the ages to come, all that which lets 


and hinders them taken out of the way, that| latter place in every even month. 
the God of all our mercies, in whom is all our} parative meetings at each place the 4th day 


meeting is held at Cedar Creek, and at Rich- 
mond on the 4th day preceding the yearly 
meeting when it is held at Summerton. All 
at 10 o'clock. The select meetings the pre- 
ceding day. This meeting is composed of 
three monthly meetings, Weyne Oke, Cedar 
Creek and South River. 

Weyne Oke monthly meeting is held alter- 
nately at that place and at Richmond on the 
4th day after the first 7th day in the month. 
At the former place in every odd and in the 
The pre- 


preceding the monthly meeting. The week- 
day meetings are on the 4th day. 

Cedar Creek monthly meeting is held on 
the second 7th day in the month and the pre- 
parative meeting on the 4th day preceding. 
Genito particular meeting (in the county of 
Goochland, about 25 miles westwardly from 
Richmond and about 18 southwardly from 
Cedar Creek) is held on the 5th day of the 
week. Caroline preparative (county of Caro- 
line, about 40 miles northwardly from Rich- 
mond and 16 from Cedar Creek) is held on 
the 4th day of the week preceding the month- 
ly meeting at Cedar Creek; this is also the 
day for their week-day meeting. 

South River monthly meeting, near Lynch- 
burg in Campbell County (about 120 miles 
west of Richmond) is held on the third 7th 
day in the month; their preparative meeting 
on the 4th day preceding; this is also the day 
of their week-day meeting. 


For “* The Friend.” 
Extracted from Legh Richmond's Domestic Portraiture. 


“ The great value of Scientific and Rational 
Pursuits to supply Materials for good and 
useful Conversation.” 


‘The unprofitable manner in which the 
hours of social intercourse are too often spent, 
has been lamented by many. It may not be 
desirable, nor is it always profitable, to intro- 
duce strictly religious subjects on every occa- 
sion. Sacred things should be handled with 
reverence and feeling, or we shall be in dan- 
ger of making an unholy use of that which is 
holy. But it is very possible to converse on 
ordinary things in the spirit of religion; we 
may aim to improve ourselves, or others, and 
not merely pass away the time ‘in trifling or 
uninstructive discourse.’ We cannot be walk- 
ing with God in a heavenly, tender frame of 
mind, or with any just sense ‘ of our accounta- 
bility for the use of the precious time and ta- 
lents bestowed upon us,’ while we propose to 
ourselves no higher object than amusement 
—no accession of ideas—no elevation of de- 
vout affections. Can our communications ad- 
minister grace to the hearers, when the amount, 
if written down, would shame a wise man and 
distress the mind of a sincere Christian ? 

“ There is also with the young and old a 
prevalent and bad habit of talking of persons 
rather than of things. This is seldom innocent, 
and often pregnant with many evils. Such 
conversation insensibly slides into detraction, 
and by dwelling on offences, we expose our 
own souls to contagion, and are betrayed into 
feelings of pride, envy, and jealousy. 

“The disuse of good conversation proceeds 
from poverty of ideas, no less than from want 
of heart-religion. Persons select light and 
trivial subjects, because they have no mate- 
rials for a higher interchange of sentiment. 
If more pains were taken to cultivate the mind, 
there would be less difficulty in speaking to 
edification, and less need of having recourse to 
amusements, which differ little in their effect 
and influence from others, which, by common 
consent, have been denounced as inconsistent 
with vital religion.” 





















































































328 THE FRIEND. 


The Blind Bookseller of Augsburgh. | to swim in their youth will find the above plain ! 
Perhaps one of the greatest curiosities in| directions highly advantageous. have not room to enter into details, but be- 
the city of Augsburgh is a bookseller of the sides much personal insult and abuse, the 
name of Wimprecht, who had the misfortune’ THE FRIEND. dwelling-houses and furniture of several re- 
to be born blind, but whose enterprising spirit! spectable citizens attached to anti-slavery prin- 
has enabled him to struggle successfully against, | | SEVENTH MONTH, 19, 1834. ciples, and the store of another, sustained con- 
the melancholy privations he was doomed to) T siderable injury—the windows of four or five 
sustain, and to procure by his industry and in- In the management of this journal, it has| places of worship were broken, and part of 
telligence a respectable and comfortable sup-| been our desire to pursue a line of conduct in) their furniture destroyed, and even a number 
port for a large family dependent upon him.| accordance with what we conceive to be the| of the houses of the poor blacks were attacked 
His library consists of more than 8000 vo-| Spirit which has governed the movements of| by the infuriated rabble, and the lives of the 
lumes, which are frequently subject to change| Friends, as a religious body, in regard to ne-|occupants put in jeopardy. The mayor at 
and renewal, but as soon as he acquires a new| T° slavery; namely, the spirit of pure Chris-| length, with the assistance of powerful rein- 
stock, the particulars of each book are read to| tian benevolence, and simply on the ground of| furcements, was enabled to restore order, so 
him by his wife, and his discrimination permits| doing unto others as we would that they should that. on the 12th, it is stated, all was quiet 
him to fix its value; his touch enables him to|do unto us. Hence we have been careful to| again. 
recognise it at any period, however distant, eschew every appearance of being connected =~ : 
and his memory never fails him in regard to} with either of the two associations which of} After the passage of the act of the Georgia 
its arrangement in his shop. His readiness to latter time have so much attracted the public| Legislature in respect to the Cherokee lands, 
oblige, his honesty, and information on books) #ttention, the Colonisation and the Anti-Sla-|and the proceedings under that act, parcelling 
in general, have procured him a large custom, | ‘°TY Societies; at the same time, that we have/out those lands to greedy and avaricious specu- 
and, under such extraordinary natural disad._| the highest respect for the motives which ac-|lators by lottery, we had settled down under 
vantages, he has become a useful, apd haply|tuate many of both connections—men of the|the gloomy expectation that the case of that 
will render himself a wealthy member of the first estimation for elevated moral principle|abused people was altogether hopeless. If 
society to which he belongs. and unquestionable benevolence. But al-| however we comprehend the scope and pur- 
though we have thus stood separate from a| port of the following paragraph, our conclu- 
direct connection with either of the partics.|sion was premature, and there is a possibility 
we acknowledge that we have constantly felt| something like justice may yet be awarded to 
a lively interest in the principles and objects! them. 
involved in the controversy. [twas with deep} ‘ The decision of the Georgia Convention 
regret, therefore, that we read the accounts of|of Judges in favour of the Cherokee Indians, 
the recent disturbances and riotous proceed-| in the injunction case, appears to be considered 
ings in the city of New York, arising out of|of great importance by the Georgia editors. 
the excitement among the populace towards| The real defendant in the case was the state, 
’ 'S\the movements of the anti-slavery societies.| through its agent. The Milledgeville * Stand- 
and corn, and to these pigs the horse has evi-/ Who are most in fault, or where the account-|ard of Union’ says that the injunction granted 
dently an insuperable eat which is illus- ability must chiefly rest, it is not easy to de-|is in accordance with the prayer of the bill, 
trated by the following fact:—There is a long| termine without better information than we| assuming that the Cherokees area‘ Sovereign 
deep trough in the yard, holding water for the) possess. Those who adhere to the Colonisation| Nation,’ and have ‘ the right of soil and juris- 
horses, to which this horse goes alone with his Society, and perhaps many who in some way} diction,’ and that the state acts, passed by 
mouth full of corn which he saves from his} oy other have a leaning to southern influences, | the legislature, for issuing grants of land in cer- 
supply. When he reaches the trough he lets| ascribe all to the indiscretion and over-|tain cases to the drawers of prizes in the state 
the corn fall near it on the ground, and when| heated zeal of the anti-slavery men; while} land lotteries, (embracing the Cherokee lands) 
the young swine approach to eat It, (for the| these on the other hand, allege that the preju-| are * unconstitutional and void,’ 
old ones keep aloof,) he suddenly seizes one Of| dices of the multitude were acted upon, and| “ These doctrines, if we mistake not, will re- 
them by the tail, pops him into the trough,/ their resentments incited against the anti-sla-| open the whole exciting subject of Indian rights 


and then capers about the yard seemingly de- very societies by exaggerated representations| and wrongs in Georgia under new auspices.” 


lighted with the frolic. The noise of the pig} of their conduct and intentions. The proba-| Baltimore American. 


soon brings the men to his assistance, who bility is, that the truth lies between, and that — 
know, from experience, what is the matter;| with both there has been indiscretion, and a| The committee who have the care of the 
while the horse indulges in all sorts of antics,| jack of that charity which “ suffereth long and| boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 
by way of horse-laugh, and then returns quietly| js kind.’ True it is, however, that the dori 78 teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
to the stable.— Evening paper. was lamentably serious and disgraceful. On matical school—also, a well qualified female 
— the 4th instant was held in the Chatham street|teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
To Prevent Drowning.—At this season of)chapel an anti-slavery meeting, which com- schools—apply to Thes. Stewardson, Arch st. 
the year when so many accidents occur from| menced quietly, but soon afier a disturbance] 44 Peis Peeieal — 
persons bathing, we think the following re-| was begun, it is said, “ by some low fellows leeteaee eatin or the toes oF hee heaves aaa 
marks may prevent the loss of life: Men are| near the door;” shouting and clapping ensued, ; : 


ae : / : last, Tomas Linptey to Anica, ALBERTSON, both 
drowned by raising their arms above water,|and the meeting broke up in confusion.| of the above named place. 
the unbuoyed weight of which depresses the 


; Another meeting was held at the same place} »,at the same place, on the 8th of the fifth 
head. Animals have neither notion nor ability}on the evening of the 7th, at which the dis- iy aoe haben cee eek : eee 
to act in a Similar manner, and therefore swim|turbance and confusion was much greater, Seen all stheeenain.. ae 
naturally. When a man falls into deep water | until the house was cleared by the watch. On| ——, on the 25th of sixth month, at Friends’ 
he will rise to the surface, and continue there} the 9th a crowd assembled in the evening about) Meeting, Driftwood, in Jackson county, Indiana, 
if he does not elevate his hands. If he moves|the door of the same house in a menacing at-| cee to Oxive Ruppick, daughter of 
his hands under water in any manner he pleas-|titude, expécting a meeting of a similar kind,| ©! 2 Ruddick, both of the above named place. 
es, his head will rise so high as to allow him) but no meeting took place. But all this was ~ 
liberty to breathe; and if he moves his legs as| trifling compared with the outrages and con-| diana, on the Ist day of the fourth month last, in 
in the act of walking up stairs, his shoulders) fusion of the following day and evening, and| about the fiftiet year of his age, Joun S. Cuowner, 
will rise above the water, so that he may usejon the 11th; during which, notwithstanding | 4 minister of the Society of Friends, and member of 
less exertion with his hands, or apply them to/ the active efforts of the police to preserve the Sandcreek, particular meeting. In the death of 


other purposes. Persons not having learned} peace, it would seem as though order and eetion. naly a ee 


subordination were utterly prostrated. We 
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Whimsical Horse.—There is a fine horse 
in the possession of Sir Henry Meux & Co., 
the eminent brewers, which is used as a dray 
horse, but is so tractable that he is left some- 
times without any restraint to walk about the 
yard, and return to his stable according to his 
fancy. In the yard there are also a few pigs 
of a peculiar breed, which are fed on grains 




















Diep, at his residence in Bartholomew county, In- 















